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A tlood of dolls from Germany 


From the children of West Germany, through the German Junior Red Cross, 


recently came a shipment of 100 beautiful dolls, a gift to the children made 
homeless by the West Coast floods. The dolls, dressed in gay national costumes, 
were presented to the American Red Cross by Mrs. Hanna Kiep, Women’s 
Affairs Secretary at the German Embassy. Three JRC members from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter are pictured above with Mrs. Kiep, admiring the 
dolls before they were shipped to the West Coast (left to right, Margaret 


Fischer, Mrs. Kiep, Janice Allen, Larry Monday). 
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Step by Step We Climb 


WE TRY TO BE NEIGHBORLY 


The Cover 


NEWS readers are lucky this month to have their 
March cover designed by one of their favorite artists, 
Lynd Ward. Perhaps you would like to see how many 
books you can find in your library which have been 
illustrated by Mr. Ward. And then, too, you might like 
to write a story or a poem about the March lion and 
lamb pictured on the cover. Why not try? 


Neighbors in Red Cross 


March is the month set aside each year as Red Cross 
campaign month. Red Cross flags will be flying all around 
your town, and Red Cross stories and announcements 
will be heard on your radio and TV. If you look sharp, 
you will see Red Cross posters on display, and Red Cross 
emblems being put up in windows in many homes to 
show that people living there are good neighbors. 

By contributing money and service to the work of the 
American Red Cross, people are helping to do their part 
for those in need. 

* * * 

Red Cross stands for an ideal, one in which humanity 
must think, feel, and act with compassion toward the 
world’s suffering peoples.—DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


Letters to the Editor 


We so often accept things in life, use them to so many 
fine advantages, and yet forget to show our appreciation 
in any way. 

I am taking this opportunity to thank your organiza- 
tion for the NEWS magazines which come to our school 
each month. The teachers look forward to their arrival. 
So many ideas for our best teaching processes come from 
this publication. 

Again we say thanks—we try to do our little bit also. 

—HAarriktT L. MarrTIN, principal 


Beaverton Rural Agricultural School 
Beaverton, Michigan 


The Dickerson School wishes to thank you for send- 
ing us the NEWS. We use it in our studies and as recre- 
ational reading. We are grateful to you. 

—NorMA THOMPSON, pupil 


Dickerson School 
Marion, Kansas 


LOIS S. JOHNSON, editor. 
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SIDNEY QOINN 


ARIA LINDA was worried. Some- 
M thing important was happening. It 

was happening now, today. It had 
started early in the morning, at daybreak, 
just as the sun had peeped over the moun- 
tain. All the people knew about it. Maria 
Linda knew about it. 

But did the teacher at the Day School know 
about it? Did she know how important it was? 
That was what Maria Linda wondered. That 
was why she was worried. 

Mother brushed Maria Linda’s thick, black 
hair and buttoned her pink school dress. She 
put Maria Linda’s shawl over her hair and 
wrapped it around her shoulders. “Now you 
are ready for school,” she said. 

But Maria Linda did not want to go just 
yet. First, she hada question. “Do you think 
that the teacher will know that today is the 
day?” she asked her mother. Her mother did 
not know. “The teacher is new,” she said. 
“She does not know Indians very well yet. She 
cannot know all of our Indian customs.” 
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A story of New Mexico Indians by Ann Nolan Clark 
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“But someone might have told her about 
our Ditch Cleaning custom,” Maria Linda 
said. “Maria Francesquita might tell her.” 
Maria Francesquita was housekeeper for the 
Day School. She was the one who cooked the 
hot lunch for the school children to have at 
noon. 

Maria Linda’s mother nodded. “Yes,” she 
said. “Maria Francesquita could have told 
the teacher about today. Perhaps she has told 
her.” 

The school bell rang. All the blue house 
doors around the plaza opened. Little Indian 
girls wrapped in their shawls came out. Little 
Indian boys in bluejeans and colored shirts 
came out. Everyone asked the same question 
but no one could answer it. They did not 
know. They walked across the plaza and down 
the little winding road. They walked along 
the river bank and under the tall cottonwood 
trees with their new leaf buds. 

Behind them the pueblo lay quiet in the 
morning sun. The brown adobe walls of all 
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its houses were warm looking and friendly. 
The bright blue doors and the blue framed 
windows were gay looking and bright. Cedar 
smoke curled upward from the fat brown 
chimneys. 

Bright shawled women went in and out the 
house doors and up and down the ladders 
leaning against the house walls. Young girls 
brought trays of bread loaves to bake in the 
beehive adobe ovens in the plaza. Mingled 
with the cedar smoke were smells of baking 
bread and roasting corn, of fat brown beans 
and chili stew. 

The teacher stood at the school door and 


f looked across the orchard at the brown 
5 pueblo. She was very happy. She liked In- 
- dians. She liked living in an Indian pueblo. 
“It is such a clean Indian town,” she thought. 
Sy “The Indian people are so friendly.” 
wee Maria Francesquita came around the school 
ss building. She came from the kitchen where 
a“ 


she cooked the hot noon lunch. She was 
laughing now. She said, “Don’t tell the chil- 
dren that you know what we do today. Let’s 
surprise them.” 

The teacher looked disappointed. “Oh, but 
I wanted the fun of telling them.” 

“No, no,” Maria Francesquita told her. 
“Let’s surprise them. Children like surprises.” 

“Have you baked you-know-what?” the 
teacher asked and Maria Francesquita nodded. 

The children came to the school door. 
“Good morning, Teacher. Good morning, 
Maria Francesquita,” they said shyly. 

“Good morning, children,” the teacher 
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Did the teacher know the secret, all the children 
wondered as they walked through the plaza to school. 


said. “Good morning, children,” Maria Fran- 
cesquita laughed. 

In school the children, with their big black 
eyes, sat at their desks watching the teacher. 
The teacher called the roll. All the girls had 
the same first names. There was Maria Linda, 
Maria Rosa, Maria Clara and on down the 
line of all the little girls. 

All the boys had the same first names, too. 
Jose Juan, Jose Domingo, Jose Manuel, Jose 
Antonio and on down the line of all the boys. 

The teacher called each name and each 
name answered softly, shyly, “Here.” The 
teacher counted them again, eight girls, 
twelve boys. “All present,” she said. “No one 
absent. Now we'll have lessons.” 

Twenty books came out of twenty desks. 
Twenty black heads bent over twenty books. 
All was quiet in the Day School classroom. 
The black and white clock ticked loudly. ‘The 
yellow bird in its cage twittered softly. The 
goldfish swam around in their glass water- 
house. 

Maybe, just maybe, two black eyes strayed 
toward the windows now and then. Maybe 
once in a while a brown face peeked out the 
window from behind an open book. Maybe 
a thought flew out the window, crept beneath 
the door, tiptoed down the aisle, and flew 
away and away on wings of wishing. Because 
this was the day when all the pueblo had its 
picnic. 

This was the day that the Mother Ditch 
was cleaned. 

For more than a thousand years the Mother 





Ditch had run straight and true from the lake 
in the mountains to the pueblo fields. Before 
white men had come, before horses or tractors 
or trucks had come, the Mother Ditch 
brought the mountain water to the Indian 
fields. From the Mother Ditch were the short 
feeder ditches that ran between the corn rows 
and the bean plants. The feeder ditches were 
the helper ditches, helping the Mother Ditch 
get water quickly to the thirsty plants of the 
fields. 

Every Indian child is taught to love the 
Mother Ditch because it brings life to the 
people. They are taught to care for it, to keep 
its course clean and deep. Each spring all the 
men of the pueblo go together to bless the 
Ditch and then to clean it from its winter dry- 
ness. Ditch Cleaning Day is a great day in the 
pueblo. It is an important day. It is a day of 
prayer and ceremony. It is a day of rejoicing 
and gaiety. It is a day that makes ready the 
new year for planting, for crops and for har- 
vest. 

Everyone knows when the day will be. 
They wait for it. They get ready for it. When 
at last it comes they meet it with gladness. 

On the important day for cleaning the 
Mother Ditch the men wait in their houses 
until the sun peeps over the mountains. Then 
they gather in the plaza. From there they go 
to the far point at the foot of the mountain 
and clean steadily toward the fields. 

The women watch the long line of men 
moving slowly across the mesa. When the sun 
has reached its middle point they take the 
food they have prepared. They put it in 


The room was quiet, but every so often the little 
faces with their black eyes peeked curiously out 
of the window. 
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baskets. They wrap it in bundles. They put 
the baskets and bundles on their heads. With 
their bright shawls wrapped tightly around 
them they go in single file to meet the men. 

In the classroom in the Day School the 
hours of morning slipped slowly by. Then 
Maria Linda’s brown nose wrinkled. What 
was that good smell coming from the school- 
house kitchen? 

She said in Indian, “Cookies? No?” Nine- 
teen other noses wrinkled. Nineteen black 
heads nodded slightly. Maria Linda said again 
in her soft Indian words, “Teacher knows 
what day this is. Cookies is a party smell.” 
Nineteen black heads nodded slightly. The 
teacher asked, “Did you speak, Maria Linda?” 
‘Twenty black eyes looked at her, but no one 
spoke. The teacher laughed. “I’m so excited,” 
she thought hap ily, “because I’m going to 
surprise them.” 

‘Twenty little Indians looked at one anoth- 
er. “Let’s surprise her by pretending we don’t 
know she knows,” they said silently in the 
Indian way. The thought went quickly from 
mind to mind needing no words. 

‘Twenty black heads bent over the lesson 
books. 

The line of men could be seen now as they 





Carrying baskets of food on their heads, the women walk 
in single line to join the men at Ditch Cleaning Day. 


moved toward the fields. Bending, straighten- 
ing, bending, straightening, working together 
cleaning the Mother Ditch. 

At the pueblo everything was almost ready. 
The young girls took the fat golden bread 
loaves out of the ovens in the plaza. The corn 
and tamales were wrapped in cornhusks. ‘The 
tortillas were stacked in shawl bundles. The 
chili and bean stews were bubbling in the 
pots. 

‘The women combed their hair and tied the 
fat black buns with red yarn. They put on 
clean dresses and tied them with red woven 
belts. ‘They put on their white moccasins and 
thick white deerskin leggings. They wrapped 
their gayest shawls about them. They put the 
babies in the little pockets of the shawl folds 
on their backs. Some put bundles of tortillas 
on their heads. The grandmothers put the 
bubbling stew pots on their heads. 

In a long slow line they walked across the 
plaza. ‘They walked along the river bank and 
under the tall cottonwood trees in their new 
leaf buds. 

At the Day School the teacher looked at 
the black and white clock. “Where has the 
morning gone!” she said. “We almost are not 
ready!” The children looked at her. Not one 
looked out the windows. “Put your books 





away,” the teacher told them. Twenty little 
Indians put their books away. 

The teacher looked out the window. “Oh! 
Oh!” she said. “You did not know it but 
Maria Francesquita and I have a surprise for 
you. The morning has gone so fast we almost 
are not ready. Run, boys, run so you can 
come with the pueblo men to meet the wom- 
en. But first tell Maria Francesquita we are 
ready to take our part of the party. Maria 
Linda, help Maria Francesquita carry the 
cookies. Maria Dolores, take the canned milk. 
Maria Carmen, Maria Clara, help me carry 
the big copper pot of chocolate. Are you 
ready? Come on! Come on! Let us walk at 
the end of the line of women!” 

A long time afterward when the men had 
met the women at the place where the Mother 
Ditch enters the fields, when the men had 
eaten and the women and children had eaten, 
Maria Linda said, “Mother, the teacher knew! 
She surprised us!” The children repeated, 
“She surprised us!” Not one child said, “We 
smelled cookies. We knew that was a party 
smell.” 

All the women nodded and all the men 
smiled because the teacher knew how impor- 
tant was this day. 


THE END 
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My Mountain Lake 


By WILL BARKER 


Sometimes when mists hang low Then there’s the wash of water 
O’er my mountain lake, That swimming beavers make, 
Soft comes the muted flight On shore-to-shore excursions 
Of wary mallard drake. Across this wooded lake. 
And sometimes in the evening For those with ear to hear them, 
When shadows first appear Are other sounds by score: 
Soft comes the quiet wading Wind’s whisper in lonely pine, 
Of thirsty whitetail deer. Loon’s cry off distant shore, 


Splash of jumping fishes, 
Owl's hoot in mossy glen. 


Oh, Lord, of all the wishes 
That | prayfully make, 
Grant that | may hear again 
The voices of my mountain lake. 


Hour Pond in the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York is the lake Mr. Barker knew as a boy. Photo by Ledwig 








is > Wild Neighbors 


Written and illustrated by SHIRLEY A. BRIGGS 
Editor, Atlantic Naturalist 


Nature has many surprises for you even in your own 


neighborhood if you have sharp eyes to see... 


OW MANY NEIGHBORS do you 
have? If you live in a town, you prob- 
ably think of the people in your block 

as neighbors, or if your house is in the coun- 
try you may include people who live within 
a few miles of you. 

But did you ever wonder how many other 
creatures are at home in your neighborhood? 
Without even going out to look for them, 
you can probably make a fairly long list of 
those you already know. But if you have 
never especially tried to find them all, there 
may be many surprises waiting for you. If 
your friends also try to seek out all of their 
wild neighbors, it will be fun to compare 
lists, for no two places are apt to have just the 
same birds and animals. 

First, especially as spring comes, you will 
notice the birds that enjoy living close to 
buildings and people. In the eastern part of 
the United States, we all know the ROBIN, 
who moved from his original home in the 
woods when he found that many yards and 
gardens give him a better place to find food 
and raise a family. 


The robins in the far west still prefer their 
pine forest homes, though some of them have 
discovered that irrigated farmlands have 
plenty of insects for them to eat, and soft mud 
with which to build a nest. 

Perhaps you have birdhouses placed where 
you hope they will attract WRENS or BLUE- 
BIRDS or some of the fifty or so other kinds 
of birds who will accept your hospitality in 
this way. Birds that normally live in old 
woodpecker holes often find our birdhouses a 
fine substitute. 

If there were still plenty of dead trees 
handy for the WOODPECKERS, we would 
have more of them and also more of the birds 
who use woodpeckers’ holes when they are 
through with them. Unfortunately, many 
people think a dead tree is useless, so they 
take it down. Then we have fewer birds to 
please us with their color and song and to eat 
the insects that may harm our living trees 
and plants. So thoughtful people find out 
how to make houses that are just right for 
the different birds that might be willing to 
settle near us. 








Some birds are harder to find than robins 
or wrens, perhaps because there are not so 
many of them, or perhaps because they like 
a very special place to live. If you have plenty 
of thick shrubbery, with maybe a raspberry 
tangle at the back of your yard, the birds that 
like a well-protected home will be glad to 
move in. CATBIRDS, brown —TTHRASH- 
ERS, and MOCKINGBIRDS, who are close 
relatives, prefer dense tangles whose bushes 
have berries for them to eat. 

If your yard is shady and quiet, many birds 
that usually live in the woods may venture to 
nest there. I know of one home with just 
such a yard. Although it is not especially 
large, it has so many trees and bushes the 
birds like, that sixteen kinds of birds have 
been found nesting there at one time. A 
broad lawn may attract birds like the CHIP- 
PING SPARROW, which is usually found 
in open fields. 

Some birds are so pleased with our build- 
ings that they move right in without having 
any special house or shelf built for them at 
all. Almost any barn is apt to have BARN 
SWALLOWS nesting inside of the rafters, 
while the CLIFF SWALLOWS put their 
clay nests under the eaves outside. 





BARN SWALLOWS 


BARN OWLS have been living in our 
buildings for many hundreds of years, wher- 
ever they can find a quiet, undisturbed place 
like a belfry, an attic, a barn, or a deserted 
house. In Europe they often choose old castles 
or ruins for homes. Since they hunt at night 
for the mice and rodents they like to eat, we 
see them only if we know where to watch as 
they swoop out silently at dusk. 

When birds or animals move into build- 
ings or civilized places that do not seem at 
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all like their original homes, we may think 
they are very clever at changing their ways. 
Usually they have just found a new home 
that gives them the same kind of food and 
nesting place they had before. Birds that used 
to nest on cliffs find that tall buildings in 
large cities are just like home. Our common 
PIGEON is descended from the Old World 
rock dove, a cliff-dweller. 





NIGHTHAWK 


In crowded cities or on lonely plains you 
may see the NIGHTHAWK, who is not 
really a hawk, but rather a relative of the 
whippoorwill. Nighthawks always used to 
nest on level gravelly places, laying their eggs 
right on the ground. Then some of them 
found that our flat roofs with a gravel-and- 
tar surface were much safer places for their 
families. And even in large cities they can 
find plenty of insects to eat. If you know the 
sound of a nighthawk’s call—a nasal peent 
—you can hear them above the noises of al- 
most any city in the evening, and you may 
see them far overhead diving and turning as 
they chase insects. 

Even near big cities, RACCOONS may be 
fairly common, and POSSUMS are found 
farther north now than they used to be. They 
often come right into town. I was surprised 
to look out of my window in Washington, 
D.C. recently to see a possum strolling across 
the lawn in broad daylight, though they usu- 
ally come out at night. Sometimes they climb 
onto windowsills where people have left suet 
for the birds. 

You may find CHIPMUNKS and 
GROUND SQUIRRELS living near you, 
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sometimes becoming very tame. But for most 
of us, the regular tree-climbing squirrel is 
the most familiar wild animal who lives near- 
by. Are you sure which kind of squirrel lives 
in your trees, or in the nearest park? 

Our commonest species is the GRAY 
SQUIRREL, but do not be confused if the 
ones you see are black, or white, or reddish. 
They may still be gray squirrels, because the 
name describes the usual color. Just as peo- 
ple may be blonde or brunette, so gray squir- 
rels sometimes come in other colors. 

The FOX SQUIRREL, the other one usu- 
ally found in towns, is a larger animal, and 
often rustier in color. The little fellow 
called the RED SQUIRREL is much smaller 
than either of these two, and he prefers the 
evergreen woods. 

One delightful animal is common in most 
of the eastern half of our country. He is the 
FLYING SQUIRREL, and he is a tiny chap 
about the size of a chipmunk. His big dark 
eyes seem almost too large for his small round 
face, and when he is sitting still he looks as 
though he had a fur cloak with a white lin- 
ing wrapped around him. 

Ever so many people have flying squirrel 
neighbors and never know it at all. For the 
flying squirrel comes out only at night, and 
he is so small and quiet you must take great 
pains to see him at all. A friend of mine lives 
in a third-floor apartment where she leaves 
food for the birds on her windowsill. She 
was used to the gray squirrels stopping for 
a bite now and then, but one night she heard 
a sound at the window long after the gray 
squirrels were asleep. There was a flying 
squirrel on the sill, peeking in at her shyly. 
Since then he has been a regular night visitor. 

If you have been thinking about these wild 
neighbors of ours, you may have wondered 
how your neighborhood seems to them. It 
may be a fine place for you and your family, 
who can buy food and clothing and other 
things you need at a store. But suppose you 
were much smaller, and had to find every- 
thing you needed in the places you could 
reach by walking or climbing, or, if you were 


a bird, by flying? You would have to pick 
out your home very carefully to be sure it 
had enough food nearby to last all year, and 
a good safe shelter from weather and un- 
friendly animals. 

You may have wondered why your neigh- 
borhood has certain birds and animals, while 
another not far away may have very different 
ones. This is something that scientists are 
studying seriously. It is important to know 
just what each kind of creature needs, or we 
may change things so much that we make it 
impossible for some of our wild neighbors 
to stay. Every year the scientists discover more 
ways in which we affect the lives of other 
animals, often without our realizing it. 

But the most important thing they have 
found is a new idea to many people. It is this: 
we depend on our wild neighbors too. If even 
one kind of animal or bird stops living in a 
certain area, changes follow that we might 
never have imagined. Some are easy to under- 
stand, as when harmful insects increase where 
creatures that eat them become scarce. Other 
effects are not so obvious at first. Through 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 


the ages, each animal has been developed to 
fit a certain kind of place, and to do his par- 
ticular job. If we have too many of some, and 
not enough of others, the whole system gets 
out of order. 

When you have found as many kinds of 
birds and animals near your home as you 
can, it might be even more interesting to 
try to learn how each one does his part in 
the natural community. ond 





Our Red Cross Book 


Third graders in the Sackett Street School, 
Providence, R.I., whose teacher is Miss 
Constance Doorley, are good workers in 
Junior Red Cross. They had fun making a 
book of stories about the Red Cross. Some 
of their stories are reprinted here. 


WE HAVE FUN 
In our classroom we have been helping 


the Junior Red Cross all year. The other 
classrooms of Sackett Street School have 
helped the Junior Red Cross, too. 

The things that we did made many people 
happy. We are going to tell others about all 
the fun we have had helping the Junior Red 


Cross. 
—ROBERT GRENIER 


WHAT WE DO ON HOLIDAYS 
On holidays Miss Doorley gives us colored 


paper and we make candy and nut baskets 
for the Red Cross. Some of the other classes 
help by making baskets too. Then we pack 
all the baskets in a box and send them to the 
Red Cross. 


—JOAN GREENFIELD 










WE MADE EASTER BASKETS 
At Easter we made candy and nut baskets 


for the Junior Red Cross. ‘These baskets were 
sent to the Children’s Center of Rhode Is- 
land. We received a letter from the Center 
thanking us for the baskets. We were glad 
to hear they enjoyed them. 

—Jupy DRAZEN 


WE MADE A MURAL 
In the back of our room we made a Red 


Cross mural. The mural shows some of the 
many people who receive help from the Red 
Cross. The Red Cross also helps many people 
in our own country. It is fun working with 
the Red Cross. 


—NANCY MARTIN 


WE WENT SHOPPING 

One day our teacher took the girls from 
the class shopping for the Junior Red Cross. 
We bought gifts to put into our gift boxes. 
When we filled all our boxes, we sent them 
to the Red Cross. We hope the children who 
received them liked their boxes. 

—ROCHELLE ROSENBERG 


Third graders of Sackett Street 
School, Providence, R. I., pose 
proudly in front of their Red 
Cross mural. Miss Constance 
Doorley, teacher, is in the 
background. 
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OUR MAGAZINES IN BRAILLE 


The picture above shows a pupil in the School for the Blind in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, reading a copy of the Braille edition of the American Junior Red Cross 
NEWS and JOURNAL. Below are some of the attractive covers made for the 
Braille magazines by JRCers in Bowie School, San Antonio, Texas. 














_ Good 
Neighbors 
All 


JRCers prove themselves 
good neighbors by making 
articles for the hospitalized, 
_by making goodies for 
shut-ins, by designing holiday 
favors, learning first aid, 
filling gift boxes, and by 
doing many, many other 





Thomas O. Mueller Studio 
Home Ec students, Delaware School, 


Evansville, Ind., make cookies for shut- 
ins. Miss Mary Lou Kuhn, teacher-spon- 
sor, supervises the girls’ work. 





U. S. Air Force 
Students at Reese Air Force Base School, 


Texas, design tray decorations for hospital 
patients. 


AN 


After conducting a toy collection drive, 
juniors in Quincy, Mass., distributed the 
toys at children’s ward in hospital. 
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JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


Just around the corner is stationed the Red Cross. 
Everybody goes there who suffers any loss. 

People may come there whatever their creeds 

For the Red Cross continues to do its good deeds. 


Also worked in an Army troop. 
She proved to the boys that people do care 
And through her efforts they better did fare. 


—KATHLEEN McGuIRE 


Robbins School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


a aa Clara Barton, who started this group, 





Seventh and eighth graders in junior first aid 
class, Bordeaux, France Dependent’s School, 
demonstrate bandaging. 


Photo by T. D. Ellis 


Gift boxes for disaster areas 
and for overseas were packed 
by these JRCers and their class- 
mates at Horace Mann School, 
Pampa, Texas. 














ILLY O’DEAR and his dog, Mr. Bones, 
had no regular stay-place on Little Twin 
Mountain. They had no sure-enough 

home, but lived among the kin and neigh- 
bors on Near-Side and Far. ‘There wasn’t a 
cabin door anywhere that wasn’t open to 
them. 

Billy was half-past 10 years old and a good- 
sized chunk of a boy for his age. He knew 
how to work and did as well as he knew on 
any job that was given him. Folks were glad 
to see him coming when their corn patches 
were getting weedy or their woodpiles were 
getting low. Billy could swing a hoe as well 
as any grown man-person, and he could cut 
a pile of firewood without chopping off a toe. 

In between jobs he could tickle a tune on 
his banjo and sing any ballad you could 
name. 

As for his dog, Mr. Bones, he was known 
all over the mountain as a fine rabbit hunter. 
He would chase a rabbit down if it took all 
day, and expect no pay but the bones out of 
the stew kettle. That’s how he got his name, 
and it was famous all around the mountain, 
on Near-Side and Far and up and down No- 
End Hollow. 

You can see how folks were always glad 
when Banjo Billy—that was his nickname— 
and his dog happened to come around. 

At the time when this particular story hap- 
pened, Billy was staying for awhile with 
Granny Oliver. She wasn’t his sure-enough 
granny, of course. But everyone on Little 
Twin Mountain called her Granny because 
she was so old. 

Granny Oliver had a grandson by the 
name of Sammy, but just now he was on a 
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Billy, Bring Your 


Banjo 


By MAY JUSTUS 


Illustrated by 
Beth Krush 


journey away from home trying to find an 
easier job than helping his granny. When- 
ever Sammy left home, Granny would send 
for Billy to come help her out awhile and 
he would always come. 

Granny Oliver was kind to Billy and his 
dog. They all got along well together. After 
the main work of the day was done, such as 
hoeing in the garden and getting stovewood, 
they would sit down and rest in the front yard 
under a big apple tree. Then Billy would 
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tune up his banjo and play a snatch of some 
tune while Granny hummed and patted her 
foot. Sometimes Mr. Bones would join in 
with a bark or two. 

Step-Along, the peddler, stopped one day 
with a message for Billy. ‘The message had 
been sent from Uncle Billy O’Dear on Far 
Side of Little Twin Mountain. He was hav- 
ing a play-party at his house on Saturday 
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Billy played a tune while Granny hummed and tapped her foot. 


night this week. His namesake Billy was bid- 
den to come. 

“And be sure to bring your banjo. He said 
he wanted to see how well you had learned to 
strum a tune.” Step-Along smiled at Billy. 
“I guess you know a lot o’ tunes. Every time 
I pass this way I hear you trying out a jig 
or sing-song on your banjo.” 


Billy had his banjo with him right now. 


“Oh, I’ve learned a snitch-and-snatch of 
several tunes,” he answered. “The trouble is 
I don’t know any very well. And I haven’t 
learned any play-party songs yet.” 

No doubt Uncle Billy expected his nephew 
to play and sing at least one play-party song. 
Uncle Billy was the best banjo picker on 
Little —ITwin Mountain and also the best 
singer of play-party songs. 
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The banjo had been a birthday present 
several months ago. Uncle Billy had made 
it himself from a gourd he had grown in his 
own backyard. A very fine banjo it was, with 
real, sure-enough, store-boughten strings. It 
was just the right size, too, for a boy to play. 

“You have to start out young if you aim 
to be a champion banjo picker, and that’s 
what I want you to be,” Uncle Billy had said. 

Billy remembered all this. He would cer- 
tainly be expected to know at least that he 
was able to play and sing, too, come Satur- 
day night. 

Step-Along went on his way and Billy went 
to find Granny Oliver who was churning on 
the back porch and singing a little song: 


There was an old woman who had a little pig, 
Um, um, um! 
There was an old woman who had a little pig, 
’Twasn’t too small, and it wasn’t too big, 
Um, um, um! 


She stopped churning and singing while 
Billy told the news which Step-Along had 
just brought. 

“Of course you must plan on going to your 
Uncle Billy’s play-party,” Granny Oliver said. 
“And you must start right away practicing a 
special piece on your banjo. You haven't got 
long,” she added, “because day after tomor- 
row is Saturday.” 

She began to churn and sing again. But 
Billy interrupted: “Granny, I don’t know a 
piece, not a whole one.” 

“You can learn one,” said Granny, and she 
started churning again and singing at the 
same time. 

“There was an old woman—” 

Again Billy interrupted. “Oh, Granny, I 
know a tune that goes with that song. If I 
knew all the words, I could play and sing it 
for Uncle Billy. He'd be sure to like it—it’s 
such a funny song.” 

Granny nodded. “Sing along with me— 
that’s the quickest way to learn it.” 

Billy sang with Granny the first verse as 
he strummed the banjo. Then Granny 
stopped short. 
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“I declare,” she said, “I reckon I have for- 
gotten the rest of it—I can’t think how the 
next verse goes.” 

Billy sighed in a doleful way. Then Granny 
smiled at him. “I reckon I know somebody 
who can sing the rest of that song. You run 
along down creek to Mr. Tucker. He used 
to be a fine ballad singer in his young days.” 

Billy took his banjo and started down 
creek, 

Mr. Tucker was cutting stovewood out at 
his woodpile, but he stopped and listened to 
what Billy had to say. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I know that old song. 
At least I ought to. It was the first one I 
learned to sing when I was about your age. 
This is the way it goes.” He started to sing 
while Billy started the tune on his banjo. 


The little old woman put her pig in a poke, 
Um, um, um! 
The little old woman put her pig in a poke, 
Took it to mill to play a fine joke, 
Um, um, um! 


“Is that all?” Billy cried. 

Mr. Tucker shook his head. “No—no, it’s 
not,” a frown wrinkled his forehead. “It’s 
been a long time since I learned it,” he said. 
“I just can’t remember how the rest of it goes. 
But you go on down creek a ways and stop 
at Mr. Tyler's. He knows a lot of funny old 
songs. He'll likely remember this.” 

Billy thanked Mr. Tucker and hurried on 
with his banjo in the crook of his elbow. 

Mr. Tyler lived in the next cabin. He was 
out at his barn shelling some corn for his 
chickens. But he wasn’t too busy to listen to 
Billy’s request. 

“Oh, yes, I know that old song. It was the 
first tune that I learned to whistle when I 
was about your age. This is the way it goes.” 

Mr. Tyler whistled a minute then he be- 
gan to sing while Billy played. 


The little old woman put her pig in a pen, 
Um, um, um! 

The little old woman put her pig in a pen, 

There it grew fat, and it never grew thin, 
Um, um, um! 


Billy's Song 






wasnt too big , 
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2. The little old woman put her pig in a poke, um, um, um! 
The little old woman put her pig in a poke, 
Took it to mill to play a fine joke, um, um, um! 


3. The little old woman put her pig in a pen, um, um, um! 
The little old woman put her pig in a pen, 
There it grew fat, and it never grew thin, um, um, um! 


4. The little old woman fed her pig in a pail, um, um, um! 
The little old woman fed her pig in a pail, 
And made a wee curl in the end of his tail, um, um, um! 


Mr. Tyler stopped and scratched his head. 

“I vow and declare,” he muttered, “seems 
like I just can’t think how the rest of that 
song goes. But you go on down the creek 
and stop at Mr. Trotter's. I learned that piece 
from him a long iime ago. Maybe he'll re- 
member all of it.” 

Billy thanked Mr. Tyler, stuck his banjo 
under his arm and hurried on down creek. 

He found Mr. Trotter feeding his pigs. 
They were making a lot of noise, squealing, 
grunting, crunching, munching the ears of 
corn. Billy couldn’t make himself heard at 
all till this job was over. 

Then Mr. Trotter and he went off and sat 
in the door of the barn while Billy told his 
business. 


Mr. Trotter listened and nodded his head. 
“To be sure I know the rest of that song. I 
know all of it. I learned to play it and sing it, 
too, when I was about your age.” 

Then he threw back his head and sang: 


The little old woman fed her pig in a pail, 
Um, um, um! 

The little old woman fed her pig in a pail, 

And made a wee curl in the end of his tail, 
Um, um, um! 


“And that,” said Mr. Trotter, “is the end 
of the song.” 

“A good end,” Billy thought. And he was 
glad the song wasn’t any longer! He was glad 
he didn’t have to go on down creek trying to 
run it down like a wild rabbit. 
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He thanked Mr. Trotter and started back 
home, playing and singing. Up and down the 
mountainside the merry music went. Billy 
practiced all the way home. He practiced till 
supper. Then he practiced till bedtime. He 
started again when he and Granny Oliver set 
out for the play-party. But he stopped before 
he got to Uncle Billy's house. He knew the 
mannerly way a boy should act when visiting. 
He wouldn't sing or play till he was asked. 

A great crowd had already gathered at 
Uncle Billy’s play-party. Folks filled the big 
cabin, and spilled out both doors into the 
yard where there was room to dance and play 
and carry on all the merry-making. Then 
gingerbread and sassafras tea were offered to 
all who came. 

By and by Uncle Billy said, “Nephew, it 


would pleasure me greatly if you would favor 
us with a tune and song.” 

Billy bobbed his head and said, “Yessiree,” 
as he picked up his banjo. 

“Plunk-plunk, plunketty-plunk!” went the 
strings under his fingers. 

Then Billy cleared his throat and started 
his special song. 

Heads, hands, and feet all about kept time 
to the music. There was a rainbow of smiling 
faces before the song was done. 

Then Uncle Billy came over and clapped a 
hand on his nephew’s shoulder. “When I was 
exactly your age,” he said, “that was my favor- 
ite song. But you can play and sing it too, 
better than I could.” 

From the best music-maker on Little Twin 


Mountain this was sure-enough praise! 
THE END 





RUN, SHEEP, RUN 


By Ellen E. Morrison 
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ACROSS 
. Where a sheep lives. 
. Warm are made from sheep’s wool. 
. A young sheep. 
. Something that is sometimes used by a shepherd. 
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DOWN 
. The soft covering of a sheep’s body. 
. An animal sometimes used by haphands to help 
care for sheep. 
. To cut the wool off a sheep. 
. Something a sheep likes to eat. 
. Sound made by a sheep. 
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Lemuel went as fast as he 
could, guided by Paw’s 
tracks in the snow. 


Lemuel 
to the 
Rescue 


by Florence Wightman Rowland 


A S LEMUEL drove his horse King up the 

lane, gloomy thoughts filled his mind. 
A while ago, as he and Maw ate their lunch, 
he saw how worried she was. Paw had been 
gone much too long. 

Because of an early blizzard here in Al- 
berta, Canada, they could not get to town to 
buy supplies. The pass was closed all winter 
by snow and ice. Now their food was almost 
gone. 

This morning Paw had decided to go hunt- 
ing. He had left the cabin about daylight, 
promising to send three shots close together. 
When this happened, Lemuel was to drive 
the logger sled to the edge of the forest and 
help bring out the caribou. 

But Lemuel hadn’t waited for the signal. 
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: Illustrated by 
-” William Riley 


Darkness came too early these January after- 
noons to delay any longer. He had decided to 
go out and find Paw. 

When they reached the dense forest, 
Lemuel covered King with a blanket. After 
strapping on his snowshoes, he went as fast 
as he could go, guided by Paw’s tracks in the 
snow. It was uphill most of the way, with 
only an occasional flat area. As he got farther 
into the forest, Lemuel hoped he’d find his 
father before it grew dark. 

“Paw,” he called, cupping his hands around 
his mouth. “Paw! Paw!” 

There came no answering shout. To quiet 
his worries, Lemuel went even faster, stop- 
ping only once in a while to shout Paw’s 
name into the white stillness. At last, too tired 
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to go another step, he sat down. His breath 
came in slow, painful gasps. 

Soon he started out again, being sure not 
to lose Paw’s trail. The outlines of his snow- 
shoes were still quite clear, even though the 
wind had partially covered them up. 

Some time later, Lemuel stopped to cup 
his hands around his mouth. “Paw!” he 
shouted as loud as he could. “Where are you?” 

This time a faint reply drifted back to 
him. “Help!” 

It was Paw’s voice. Something happened to 
Paw. Frightened, Lemuel ran toward the 
sound. In a short while he saw something 
dark lying in the snow. 

“Oh, Paw!” Lemuel raced over to where his 
father lay crumpled up against a tree. Not 
far away a caribou was stretched out on the 
white ground. “What happened, Paw?” 

Father's lips twisted with pain. “Thought 
... he... was dead. Struck out with his fore 
hoof. Can't walk . . . my leg is . . . broken.” 

At that instant Lemuel saw a patch of 
blood halfway up on Paw’s left trouser leg. 
A bright spot of red stained the snow. 

Fighting off his feeling of despair, Lemuel 
said, “Tell me what to do, Paw.” 

“Wind your scarf... above my...knee... 
snug as you can.” 

Lemuel bound the wool around Paw’s leg, 
knotting it as tightly as he could. 

“Why didn’t you signal, Paw?” 

Paw shook his head wearily. “My rifle flew 
out of my hand when .. . he kicked me. 
Crawled. Couldn't . . . find it.” 

“Must be here,” Lemuel said. He walked 
around and around the caribou in ever- 
widening circles. When he saw a deep gully, 
he climbed down. There lay Paw’s rifle 
buried in the snow. 

“I found it, Paw.” 

Father slumped against the fallen tree. 
“I’m done in.” 

Lemuel was scared. If Paw stayed here, 
he’d freeze to death in no time. Besides, it 
would be dark soon. It would be hard to find 
their way through the forest when daylight 
was gone. 
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Glad he wore a sweater too, Lemuel tore 
off his jacket and draped it over father’s 
shoulders. “It'll keep you warm, Paw. I’m 
going home to get the wood sled. I'll pull you 
out on it.” 

"RUG ss Mw es 
slowly. 

The trip home was a blur of worry and 
agonizing effort. He hurried to the woodpile 
and pulled the small sled to the back door. 
He stepped into the kitchen, his teeth chat- 
tering with the cold. “P-Paw’s h-hurt, M-Maw. 
G-going to p-pull him out on the sled. N-need 
m-my c-coat.” 

A worried frown wrinkled Maw’s forehead. 


rifle.” Father spoke 


“Better take a blanket to keep Paw warm.” 

Lemuel was soon racing across the snow, 
racing against the coming darkness, not 
sparing a moment this time to rest. 

Lemuel found Paw lying against the tree 
just as before. Pulling the sled close Lemuel 
asked, “Are you all right, Paw?” 

He looked up at Lemuel but did not seem 
to recognize him. 

Frantically Lemuel shook him hard. “Paw, 
wake up. I need your help. Roll onto the sled 
and I'll cover you up.” 

Paw must have heard. He moved slowly, 
groaning with pain. Lemuel helped all he 
could. When father finally lay on the sled, 
Lemuel tucked the blanket around him. 

Holding the rope, Lemuel leaned hard 
against the weight, pulling with all his 
strength, glad it was mostly downhill. The 
sled mvuved slowly, its wide, low runners 
riding easily across the snow. 

Lemuel looked back to see how father was 
taking the trip. To encourage him, Lemuel 
said, “We're almost there, Paw.” 

When father did not answer, Lemuel 
stopped and went back to see what was wrong. 
Paw lay white and still. ‘Too still. 

In despair Lemuel put his hand inside 
Paw’s coat to grope for his heart beat. It was 
faint but he could hear it. 

By now daylight was almost gone. Lemuel 
picked up the rope once more and pulled 
the sled over the snow. Before long they 


came out of the forest, and Lemuel saw King 
standing where he had left him, stamping 
to keep warm. 

As Lemuel pulled the smaller sled up 
beside the bigger sled, he wondered how he 
was going to get Paw onto the logger sled. 
He was much too heavy for Lemuel to lift 
by himself. 

Looking up Lemuel saw a spot of light 
bobbing along through the dusk. His heart 
beat hopefully. Yes, it was Maw. She carried 
a lantern. She had come to help him! 

She ran to Paw, uncovered him just long 
enough to look at his wound. “Mustn’t move 
him, son,” Maw said. “Might start up the 
bleeding.” 

Lemuel heard the tightness in her voice 
and knew how worried she was. 

“Tie on the wood sled and walk behind 
with the light,” Maw directed, picking up 
the lines. “Call out if Paw starts to roll.” 

Lemuel wondered why he hadn’t thought 
about fastening the smaller sled onto the 
larger one. “It’s ready, Maw.” 

Lemuel doubted that they would have 






















“Paw’s awful bad,” Lemuel called 
to Maw. “Hurry!” 


been able to get Paw to his bed, had he not 
come to in time to stand on the unhurt leg. 
Leaning on Maw and Lemuel he managed 
to hop through the cabin and into the bed- 
room. 

After undressing him and cleaning out his 
wound, Maw said, “It’s not broken. Just a 
bad bruise on his left leg. An open cut where 
the hoof tore through the skin. He'll limp 
a while.” 

After he had helped Maw all he could, 
Lemuel climbed into his bunk, tired clear 
through. Before he went to sleep he planned 
how he’d go back to the caribou with the 
wood sled. He’d have to make lots of trips 
to bring all that food home. 

Maw came by to tuck him in and kiss him. 
“I’m mighty proud of you, son,” she said. 
“Paw’s safe with us now. Nothing can happen 
to him now that you brought him home.” 

Lemuel fell asleep with Maw’s praises 
sweet in his ears. 
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SNOW 
My lop-eared pup looked up at me 
With dark accusing eyes, 
And plainly asked, “What seems to be 
The matter with the skies?” 


He was so young, he’d never seen 
The lovely snow before. 

He sat down on his wagging tail 
Below our drifted door. 


Then rose as promptly, turning ‘round 
To stare at where he'd sat, 
Amazed that happy earth could be 
As sudden cold as that! 
—James Banks Shelton, 
Salerno, Florida 


THE STORM 
First there is the rain storm, 
Light and gentle, 
Or mean and heavy. 
Sun and a rainbow or 
Thunder and lightning 
Loud and booming, flood and disaster, 
Or light, mild, refreshing and cooling. 


Next is a hurricane 

Dreadful, strong, and terrible 

Lashing, cutting, whipping winds 

Flattening, ruining land and towns in seconds. 
Waves a mile high 

Houses once stood. 

Now—nothing. 


Now the blizzard, roaring and awful 

Like the wolf and the lamb. 

Wrecking, destroying, burying, and killing 

But even with that 

People marvel at its beauty, 

A fairyland in ice and snow, 

Shiny and glazed, beautiful, sparkling, and dazzling, 

Storms beautiful and terrible—a world in their own. 
—Peggy Gibbons 
Ray School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE MARCH WIND 
What is the March wind doing today? 
It’s making our kites fly away, 
It makes young children very gay, 
Mischievous wind! 
—Virginia Fennelly, 
Wilson School ~ 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


THE SEA 
The sea rolls up, the sea rolls down, 
And sometimes rolls into a near-the-sea town. 


It floods the streets and carries dirt; 
In a flood someone always gets hurt. 


It knocks down trees and telephone poles, 
And sometimes drowns people who are out for strolls. 


Everybody hates floods, so give this day 

To the Red Cross so it can show the way! 
—Freddie Steinfels 
Milford, Utah 


WHO MADE US? 
I'm sure we all know who made us, 
The beautiful flowers, the breeze, 
Who made the tall green grass to grow, 
And who made shady trees. 


I think we know who made the stars, 
A-shining in the sky. 
And who made the birds 
That fly so very high. j 


I’m sure we know who hung the rainbow, 
And who made the great big horse— 
Yes, we all do know— 
It was God of course. 
—Ronnie Bowden 
W. W. Bushman School 
Dallas, Texas 
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The House With Stairs 


By CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


ETER WAS A DOG who lived in an 

P apartment with Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 

and their little boy Pat. Whenever Peter 

went out to walk in the park he rode down 

oS in the elevator. When he went in again he 
rode up in the elevator. Peter knew all about 

elevators. But he knew nothing about stairs. 

One day the Petersons moved into a house. 
The house had no elevator in it. But it had 
stairs. 

Peter was delighted to see so many rooms 
to romp through, so many chairs to jump on, 
so many things to smell. But then he saw the 
stairs. 

“What's that?” Peter seemed to say as he 
looked at the stairs and then up at Mr. Peter- 
son. 

“That is a staircase,” Mr. Peterson said. 
“That is how you go upstairs.” Mr. Peterson 
went upstairs. “Come on up, Peter,” Mr. 
Peterson said. 

“Oh no!” barked Peter. 






















Peter looked down the 
long stairs and trembled 
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“The stairs are for going upstairs,” Mrs. 
Peterson explained. “It is nice upstairs.” She 
went upstairs. “Come on up, Peter,” Mrs. 
Peterson said. 

“See how I go upstairs,” said Pat. He ran 
up. “It’s fun. Come on up, Peter.” 

“No, no, NO!” Peter barked louder and 
hid behind the sofa. 

“Maybe it is just as well if he stays down- 
stairs,” he heard Mrs. Peterson say. 

“No,” he heard Mr. Peterson reply. “He 
might have to come up some time and tell 
us the house is on fire. I am going to carry 
him up and show him it is perfectly safe.” 

Peter yelped when Mr. Peterson got him 
out from behind the sofa. Mr. Peterson 
picked him up with a grunt, for Peter 
weighed 60 pounds. Mr. Peterson lugged him 
upstairs. “There!” said Mr. Peterson, puffing. 
“See how safe it is?” 

Peter looked down the long stairs and 
trembled all over. He thought he had never 
seen anything so dangerous in his life. Worse 
still, his family was down there and he was 
up here. He was heartbroken at being sepa- 
rated. He barked. He whimpered. He seemed 
to say, “Please come up here with me!” Then 
he stopped to see if they were coming. 

“We are going into the kitchen,” he heard 
Mr. Peterson say. “He'll come down.” 

But Peter couldn’t go down. He could only 
look down the steep stairs and tremble. 

Mrs. Peterson said, “This is cruelty to dogs. 
Bring him down.” Mr. Peterson lugged Peter 
down again. “Oh, thank you!” said Peter in 
dog lauguage, and kissed his family all 
around. 

That night Peter was thinking, “Now I 
am going to get my delicious dinner,” when 
Mrs. Peterson said, “I am going to put your 
dinner on the fourth step. You go up and 
get it.” 

Peter looked at his dinner on the fourth 
step. It smelled so good. He licked his lips. 
He looked at Mrs. Peterson, but Mrs. Peter- 
son did nothing. Finally he felt more hungry 
than he felt scared, so he crept up one step, 
and another—and gobbled his dinner. Then 
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he cried because he was up tour steps, and 
Mrs. Peterson gently helped him down. 

Next night Peter was thinking again, 
“Time for my good dinner,” when he saw 
Mrs. Peterson put his dinner on the eighth 
step! He couldn’t believe she could be so 
heartless. But he knew she would not give in, 
so he crept cautiously up, step by step—and 
gobbled his dinner. Then he cried because 
he was up eight steps, and Mrs. Peterson 
gently helped him down. 

The night after that Peter saw Mrs. Peter- 
son put his dish at the top of the stairs. It 
smelled so good even from down at the bot- 
tom that he didn’t bother arguing. He went 
up and ate his dinner. Mrs. Peterson gently 
helped him down. 

Peter said to himself, “Those stairs aren’t 
so bad after all. I can climb those stairs.” He 
crept all the way upstairs without any coax- 
ing, feeling like an explorer. The only thing 
was, he forgot he would have to come down. 
When he saw he would have to go down he 
sat at the top and wailed for Mrs. Peterson. 

Mrs. Peterson came but she said, “No, 
Peter, I will not help you down any more. 
Here is your dinner on the middle step. Per- 
haps that will help you.” 

Peter begged. He looked down and sniffed 
his dinner. He was so hungry that he crept 
carefully down one step, another, another— 
and gobbled his dinner. 

He said to himself, “I got this far. I'll go a 
little farther.” He went all the way down- 
stairs! He was so proud of himself he kissed 
his family all around. 

And all of a sudden Peter could tear up- 
stairs, race through the bedrooms, jump on 
the beds, come clackety-clack downstairs and 
tear right back up. 

He heard Mr. Peterson say “Good grief! 
I wish we'd never taught that dog to go up- 
stairs.” 

He heard Mrs. Peterson say, “I told you 
so.” But Peter thought a house with stairs 
was the only kind of house to live in, and he 
clackety-clacked upstairs to hide a bone under 
the bed. 
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HELP! HELP! A True Story 


Illustrated by John Donaldson 


1. Twelve-year-old Mary Curtis was sitting on her front lawn 








in Prairie Du Sac, Wisconsin, last summer when suddenly she 
heard cries of help coming from the nearby Wisconsin River. 
Calling to 






her father to 








follow, Mary 
sped to the 
river. 
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2. At the river's edge she found a boy who 
said his 11-year-old friend, Michael, who 
couldn't swim, had been wading in the river 
and had stepped into deep water. Mary paused 
only long enough to kick off her shoes and * 
then swam to rescue the floundering young- 
ster. Using techniques she had learned only a 
month before in a Junior Lifesaving Course, 
she brought the young boy to shore. 





8. When she reached shallow water her 4. By the time the doctor arrived, Michael 
father helped carry the boy to the beach was breathing again. For her action in saving 
where Mary administered artificial respira- a life, Mary received a Red Cross certificate 
tion with the help of a young neighbor. of merit. 
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FRIENDLY MAGIC 


Arranged by Words and Music by 
Myrtle Mc Guckin Sema Williams Herman 











A smile is friend-ly ma-gic, So is a warmhel-lo! Your 


help-ing hands will bring you ee wher- ev - er you may go. 









































Tllustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 





